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ILLUSIONS  IN  A  MINOR  KEY  (You,  Matthew  Arnold) 


The  spiral  runs  full  circle  —  or  half; 

The  century's  corpse  resurrected, 

One  hundred  years  and  more  have  passed 

Since  the  Sea  of  Faith  first  crashed 

And  broke  on  the  walls  of  Dover's  chalky  cliffs. 

Still  the  retreat  goes  on,  unchecked  by  time. 

Madmen  in  markets  chant  their  song 

Of  breaking  nations,  a  Hardy  rhyme 

That  two  wars  of  fire  and  one  of  ice 

Could  not  suffice  to  kill. 

God  is  dead!    Long  live  —  the  Will? 

(Arrive  alive.    Man  must  survive) 

Not  enough,  but  still  — 

The  tide  comes  in  at  dawn 

And  runs  back  out  at  noon. 

The  sea  remains  the  same. 

But  —  there  are  footprints  on  the  moon. 

And  black  loam  becomes  sand. 

Green  pastures  turn  to  wasteland 

If  the  last-myth  dies. 

Leaving  only  flies 

To  pull  the  farmers'  rusty  plow. 

"Our  God,  why  have  we  forsaken  you?" 

They  cry.    "Kings-X,  no  lie, 

Twas  the  others,  not  I, 

That  were  satisfied  with  daily  bread  -  and  freedom. 

Please,  oh  Lord,  thy  kingdom  come? 

But  the  only  sound  is  the  beating  drum 
And  the  angry  hum  of  voices  in  the  night. 
Despairing  souls,  too  weak  to  fight 
The  beast  slouching  towards  their  doorstep. 
Lost,  they  crouch  before  the  empty  crypt, 
And  cry  to  the  dead  sea  their  shout, 
"He  is  not  here'  —  He  has  run  out." 

— Rik  Kirkland  — 


THE  MOTHER 


Alan  had  chicken  pox.    The  disease  overcame 
him    without    warning    and    he    welcomed    it   with 
unseasonable  warmth.    When  the  first  pink  postules 
could  be  seen  against  his  pale  skin,  he  ran  joy- 
fully   to    show   his   mother. 

"Poor  baby,"   said  Alan's  mother.     "I  think 
it's  chicken  pox."   She  turned  to  her  husband. 

"George,"  she  said.     "Look  at  Alan's  arm. 
I    think    it's   chicken   pox." 

George,    who   was    Alan's    stepfather,    had  a 
look. 

"Jesus,"   he   said,      "'t   is  chicken  pox.      I 
never    had    it   as   a  child." 


'Get 


"I  did,"  said  his  wife.     "Poor  Alan." 

"Poor  Alan?  Poor  me,"  cried  George, 
him  to  bed.     He  is  going  to  give  it  to  me!" 

Alan  was  ushered  into  the  bedroom.  His 
mother  put  him  to  bed  and  felt  his  forehead. 

"Poor  baby,"  she  said.  "You  won't  be  able 
to  go  to  school  tomorrow.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me 
you    felt    sick?" 

Alan  was  examining  his  arms  with  vivid  in- 
terest. 

"I  don't  feel  sick,"  he  answered.  "Look  at 
my    arms.      Look,    all    over." 

"But  you   must  feel   sick,"   insisted   his   mo- 
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th'.'r.      "You   havf!   a  tempfjraturc." 

Alan  didn't  ff;el  sick.  He  felt  sometliing  akin 
to  drunkon  elation.  He  had  )ust  discovered  new 
postul(;s  on  his  legsandafew  pale  ones  on  his 
stomach.  When  his  mother  turned  off  the  light 
and  left  the  bedroom,  Alan  picked  up  a  pocket 
flashlight  and  talked  to  his  postules  for  a  long 
time;    before    he    fell    asleep. 

Alan  was  peculiar  child.  At  school  he  didn't 
have  any  friends  and  his  teachers  were  disturbed 
by    his   silence  and   unfailing   smile. 

"Alaii  doesn't  talk  much,"  his  teacher  would 
say.  "And  he  doesn't  seem  to  want  to  be  friends 
with  the  other  children,  though  he  does  smile  a 
lot."  The  smile,  more  than  anything,  disturbed 
everyone  who  did  not   know  Alan  well. 

"And,  of  course,"  the  teacher  would  add 
thoughtfully,  "he  is  quite  bright.  There  isn't  any 
question    about    that." 

At    home,    it  was    the    same   thing. 

"You  know  what  it  is,  of  course,"  Alan's 
stepfather  would  say  to  his  wife.  "He  is  autistic. 
Alan    IS    an    autistic   child." 

Alan's  mother  would  get  very  upset.  "You 
don't  know  wtiat  you  are  saying,"  she  would  ans- 
wer. "An  autistic  child  doesn't  talk.  He  simply 
won't   speak.     Alan  talks  a    lot." 

"Alright,"  George  would  insist.  "But  there 
is  still  something  wrong  with  him.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  up  here."  And  George  would  touch 
two    fingers    to    his  forehead. 

"There  is  nothing  wrong  with  Alan,"  his  wife 
would  answer.    "He  simply  doesn't  like  his  school 

much." 

"Alright,"  George  would  say,  "But  I  tell  you 

what.    Alan  is  part  pervert.     I  know  it.    I  can  feel 
It." 


George  had  a  terrible  fear  of  Alan.  He  was 
frightened  by  what  he  called  Alan's  perversity. 
Alan  knew  this  and  made  the  best  he  could  of  the 
arrangement. 

When  chicken  pox  struck,  Alan  welcomed  the 
disease  with  formidable  expectations.    In  the  first 


place,  chicken  pox  made  his  body  a  wonderful  new 
world   of  discovery.      In  the   second   place,    it  got 
him  OLit   of  a   school    he  didn't    like   and    into  the 
pleasant  familiarity  of  his'  own  bedroom.    His  bed- 
room was  very  nice,  all  replete  with  items  common 
to   a    young   boy's    likes   and   a   good    many  other 
interesting  objects  as  well.    Alan  had  an  excellent 
collection  of  toy  guns  and  pistols  and  a  fine  yeo- 
man's bowwith  real  arrows.    The  arrows,  of  course, 
had   been  capped    in    plastic   at  the    insistence  of 
Alan's    stepfather. 

When  people  asked  Alan  what  he  wanted  to 
be  when  he  grew  up,  he  always  replied,  "I  want 
to  be  a  soldier."  This  answer  never  failed  to  dis- 
turb   Alan's    mother. 

"Why  a  soldier,  honey?"  she  would  say. 
"Why  not  a  doctor  instead?  Then  you  can  heal 
people    instead    of    killing   them." 

But  Alan  didn't  want  to  be  a  doctor.  He 
wasn't  really  sure  he  wanted  to  be  a  soldier  either 
but  at  least  it  was  a  profession  with  an  interest- 
ing   historical    background. 

During  the  first  week  of  his  illness,  Alan 
stayed  in  the  bedroom  mapping  out  the  progress  of 
the  disease.  Eventually,-  he  was  well  enough  to 
go  into  the  garden.  In  the  garden,  Alan  exposed 
his  pale  arms  and  legs  to  the  sunlight.  The  sun, 
he  discovered,  made  the  postules  itch.  It  also 
made  them  dry  and  hard.  This  process  disturbed 
Alan,  and  he  quit  going  out  into  the  garden  pre- 
ferring   to    stay    inside    instead. 

It  was  now  the  tenth  day  of  his  illness.  Alan 
could  go  about  as  he  pleased  though  his  mother 
was  still  wary  of  letting  him  out  on  the  street. 
Today  was  Saturday  and  Alan  had  been  up  for 
several  hours.  Now  he  was  standing  by  the  en- 
trance to  the  den  watching  his  stepfather  read  the 
paper.  From  a  distance,  Alan  looked  like  a  half- 
hearted   mummy.      He   was   wearing   a   t-shirt  and 

shorts  but  his  head  was  turbaned  with  pieces  of 
torn  linen  held  together  with  adhesive  tape.    There 
was  a  large  bandage  like  a  foulard  around  his  neck 
and  looser  ones  on  both  of  his  arms.     The  band- 
ages were  the  regular  first-aid  variety  but  Alan 
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had  been  unable  to  fasten  them  satisfactorily  and 
they  restled  softly  like  kleenex  when  he  walked. 

Alan  now  walked  across  the  den  to  where 
his  stepfather  finally  turned  around  with  a  start. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  George  asked.  "Why 
are  you  so  quiet?  You  always  coming  up  behind 
me    like    an   owl." 

"What  is  this?"  he  cried  now,  noticing  Alan's 
rudimentary   bandages. 

"Do  you  want  to  see  the  mother?"  asked 
Alan  smiling.  He  held  out  his  left  larm  and  began 
slowly    to   unwrap   the    bandage. 

"Do  I  want  to  see  the  what?"  cried  George 

with   visible   alarm. 

"The  mother,"  answered  Alan.  The  bandage 
was    almost    completely   off. 

"The  mother?  What  mother?  What  are  you 
talking  about?  Miriam!"  called  George  to  his  wife. 
"For  Christ's  sake,  get  your  diseased  arm  away 
from  my  face."  But  Alan  had  now  bared  his  arm 
to  the  shoulder.  On  his  bicep,  about  two  inches 
above  the  elbow,  there  was  a  large,  red  postule 
about   the   size   of   a   small   marble. 

"That  is' the  mother,"  said  Alan  proudly. 
Alan's  real   mother   now  came   into  the  room. 
George  was  standing  up.     It  took  the  two  of  them 
a    while   to   get  things   together. 

"Oh,  I  think  I  understand,"  said  Miriam 
examining  Alan's  prize  postule.  "It's  the  mother. 
He  means,  it's  the  big  one,  like  the  head  of  all 
the    others. 

"But  why  the  mother,  for  Christ's  sake?" 
insisted  George.    "Why  does  this  son  -" 

"Now,  George,"  said  Miriam  cutting  him  off. 
"It  makes  perfect  sense  for  him  to  call  it  that. 
In  fact,  it's  rather  clever  of  him.  I  remember  it 
now.  There  are  always  one  or  two  postules  that 
are  bigger  than  all  the  rest  and  when  they  erupt 
it  means  the  rash  is  complete.  It  means  like  he 
is  sort  of  halfway  over  the  chicken  pox." 

"Okay,"   said  George.      "But  get   him  away 

from    me." 

"What  I  don't  understand,"  said  Alan  s 
mother,  "is  why  all  the  bandages."  Alan  had 
begun  very  conscientiously  to  restore  the  wrap- 
pings   on    his    arm. 

"Alan,"   said   his   mother,"  take   off  those 


nasty  bandages.      It's  hot,  honey."     she  made  a 
move  in  his  direction.     Alan  let  out  a  yowl. 

"Noooo,"  he  said.  "I  have  to  keep  them  on 
because    of    the    mother." 

"You  see?"  said  George.  "And  you  tell  me 
he    isn't    crazy." 

"But    Alan,"    Miriam    insisted. 

Alan   grew    stiff   and  backed  away  from  both 
of  them.    "I  have  to  keep  the  bandages  on  because 
of   the   mother,"   he   said.      "If   the    mother    isn't 
kept  warm  thenall  the  children  will  die." 

George  chuckled.  Miriam  made  a  feeble 
attempt.  "But  Alan,  sweetheart.  It's  better  to 
expose  the  chicken  pox  to  the  air.  That  way  it 
will    dry   faster." 

Alan   pursed   his    lips   together  and  drew   air 
through  his  teeth.     Looking  down  at  his  arm,   he 
gave   the   bandages   a   reassuring   pet.      "I   don't^^ 
want  them  to  dry,"  he  said,    "l  want  them  to  live." 

When  Alan  made  his  getaway,  he  went  into 
the  kitchen  where  the  cat  was  having  her  dinner. 
Alan  sat  down  beside  the  cat.  He  patted  the  cat 
softly   and    rubbed    her   ears. 

".You're  a  mother,  too  Melissa,"  said  Alan. 
And  you  should  keep  warm."  Melissa,  as  the  cat 
was  called,  did  not  appear  disturbed  by  the  pro- 
position. That  she  had  not  borne  any  kittens  in 
almost  2  years  did  not  seem  to  interfere  with 
the    arrangements    either. 

Alan  was  reluctant  to  part  with  any  of  his 
bandages  but  he  realized  the  immediacy  of 
Melissa's  protection.  Slowly,  he  displaced  one 
of  the  less  fundamental  wrappings  and  began  to 
drape  it  around  the  cat.  The  cat  left  the  kitchen 
hurriedly,  trailing  the  bandage  behind   her. 

"Ungrateful  Melissa,"  murmured  Alan.  His 
attention  turned  back  to  the  focal  point  of  his 
illness.  He  began  to  take  off  the  bandages  in 
order  to  have  a  better  look  at  the  mother.  Alan 
moved  the  mother  into  the  sun  and  began  speak- 
ing to  it  in  Spanish.  Alan's  grandparents  were 
Spanish  and  had  tried  to  teach  him  the  language. 
Occasionally,  his  j;eal  mother  would  force  him  to 
speak  only  in  Spanish.  Alan's  blue  eyes  and 
Teutonic  whiteness  did  not  betray  his  Latin  an- 
cestry, but  he  was  grateful  now  for  being  able  to 
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address  the  mother   in  two  languages. 

"Tu  eres  la  madre,"  he  isaid,  "and  I  have  to 
keep  you  warm.  If  la  madre  isn't  warm,  then  a'l 
the    children    will   die." 

La  madre  or  mother.  He  didn't  quite  know 
which  he  liked  best.  Either  name  seemed  appropi- 
riate    for   such    a   unique   possession. 

It  was  now  Tuesday  and  Alan  was  walking 
in  the  garden.  He  was  in  extraordinary  spirits. 
Alan  had  many  good  reasons  for  his  happiness. 
For  one  thing,  he  had  been  out  of  school  for  al- 
most two  weeks  and  the  chicken  pox  showed  no 
sign  of  leaving.  He  was  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  postules  on  his  legs  and  stomach  had 
begun  to  peel,  but  at  least  the  mother  did  not 
seem  to  wane.  The  mother  postule  was  still  large 
and  very  red.  Alan  knew  that  as  long  as  it  was 
present  he  would  have  the  controlling  hand  con- 
cerning his  disease.  And  A'an  wasn't  taking 
any  chances  with  the  mother.  In  addition  to  the 
bandages,  he  was  keeping  the  mother  moist  by 
rubbing    it   daily  with    olive   oil. 


He  had  another  reason  for  being  happy.  His 
stepfather,  George,  had  finally  succumbed  to  the 
disease.  It  made  Alan  happy  to  think  that  the 
two  now  had  something  in  common.  But  George 
had    not  taken  well    to  chicken   pox.      He   had  a 


phobia  of  even  the  most  minor  ailment  and,  to 
accentuate  things,  the  chicken  pox  had  proven  of 
an    extremely    itchy    nature. 


Alan  now  walked  into  the  house  and  towards 
his  bedroom.  On  the  way  he  passed  his  parents' 
room.  Behind  the  closed  door,  he  could  hear 
George  groaning.  Alan  sat  down  at  his  desk  and 
took  out  some  crayons  and  paper.  He  began  to 
draw  a  picture  of  his  mother  and  stepfather  naked. 
It  wasn't  the  first  time  j\\ar\  had  drawn  pictures 
of  his  parents  naked.  On  one  occasion,  he  had 
made  it  a  family  portrait  including  cousins  and 
the  two  sets  of  grandparents.  The  pictures  were 
always  confiscated  by  Alan's  stepfather  who 
kept  them  on  file  as  a  proof  of  A'an's  perversity. 
But  that  /^lan  should  want  to  draw  his  parents  au 
naturel  was  really  not  such  a  prurient  talent.  In 
his  pictures,  the  participants  were  always  set  in 
a  Edenic  garden.  The  nakedness  simply  com- 
plemented   the    setting. 

Alan  now  drew  his  mother  and  his  stepfather 
holding  hands  and  smiling.  He  drew  in  a  large 
sun.  On  one  corner,  he  drew  himself.  He  was 
naked,  too  though  still  wearing  bandages.  Then 
he  began  to  fill  in  the  figures  with  tiny  red  dots. 
He  drew  in  clouds  and  large  flowers.  He  drew 
in  a  little  brook.  Alan  smiled  and  hummed  to 
himself. 

Diana  Izquierdo  Gregg 
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"This  Plant  Makes  the  Best  Cotton-Picking  Mufflers 
and  Sail-Pipers  in  Alabama" 

Flesh  isn't  sacred  at  Arvin 

"Use  only  those  machines  which  you  have  been  taught  to  operate  ..." 

metal  doesn't  veer  from  foot-switched  course 

•  < 

Before  operating  your  machine,  check  all  guards  for  proper  placement 
and  condition  .    ..  " 

Jeff  was  horsin'  around,  makin'  the  leak  in  an  air  pressure  line  squeal  — 
I  thought  the  boy  from  Palmetta  working  the  cut-off  below  my  saw 
had  stepped  back  to  see  what  was  making  the  noise  — 

"Always  check  a  machine  to  be  certain  it  is  in  proper  operating  condition 
and  that  it  will  not  endanger  anyone  near  it  before  starting  or  throwing 
the  switch." 

pipes  stopped  moving, 

shocked  faces  up  and  down  the  line 
(later  men  from  all  over  the  plant  will  come  to  bend  close,  looking  at 
the  machine,  whistleing  the  slow  blow  of  manly  wonder) 

"Always  use  tongs,  pliers,  or  other  equipment  to  avoid  putting  any  part  of 
the  body  particularly  the  hands  between  dies  or  moving  parts  of  the 
machine." 

sawing  again,  there's  a  new  man  on  the  cut-off,  I  remember  the  boy's  hand 
clutched  tight  to  his  side,  his  hurried  movement  away  from  the  machine 

a  man  examines  a  bent  piece  of  pipe  that  was  hanging  up  the  stab,  another 
(his  speech  lost  in  the  saw's  whine)  points  to  a  place  between  his 
thumb  and  forefinger,  night  supervisor  and  a  foreman  look  on,    says  Jeff, 

"You  know,  ain't  no  doubt  about  it,  that  fucker  was  really  hurt." 
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Mind  Scraps  from  a  Sunday  nite 

at  the  ballet 

watchin  varicose  folks 

(down  the  aisle, 

stately 

stately) 
the  performance  was  alright 
but  ahhhh 

the  intermission 
to  see 

and  be  seen 
be  seen 
the  shawl 

and  well-groomed  beard 

my  sweet,  young 
anti-hero 
slow-drag 

cigarate  girl 
(by  way  of  Bogart  (Bellmondo  a  100  others) 
low  slouch 
lips  pout 
you  can  "put  you  hands  in  your  back  pockets, 
Betty  Davis  style" 

so  .  .  . 

but  — 
so  what? 

eyes 

(hiya  babes,  23  skido! 

NO  SALE    SMALL  CHANGE) 

are  you  what  Va.  Slims  is  all  about? 
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Tzara  Revisited 
or 
Burroughs  had  nothing  on  this  boy) 


'Camp-town  ladies  sing  this  song 
doda,  Dada" 


Shakeall  you  gathered  texts,  your  book-store  treasures    pile  them 
on  the  bed  with  you,  about  2:30  in  the  morning  (before  the  birds 
start  chirpm,  and  the  speed's  wearing  off)     Geology,  Calculus  I 
Latin  Poetry,  Norton,  Ideas  in  America 

the  works  — 

Pen  and  paper 
now 

pick  one  up. 

Thumb  it  gently  (eyes  closed) 

stick  your  finger  in  a  page 

(like  an  anonymous  mystery  murder  phone-book  style) 

The  sentence  you  strike  is  line  one  of  this  poem 

Record  it. 

Repeat  the  process  till  you're  out  of  books. 

Run  the  lines  together  any  way  you  like  (This  is  your  poem 

you  know)    Who's  an  artist  anyway? 

Coleridge  or  the  fellow  down  the  hall  bored  and  can't  sleep 

When  you  reach  the  last  sentence,  cut  it  up 

shake  the  words  in  a  bag 

pull  'em  out  one  at  a  time 
Their  order  is  the  last  verse  of  this  poem 
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(2) 


Into  but  know  I  lord? 

Will  southenly  there  a  north-west  handsaw 

Is  walk  from  hawk  my  my 

my  my 
Yet  mad  madness,  north  this  am  the  grave? 

of  Wind  method, 
though  in't. 
when  out 

air, 
the  a  be  you 
I 


Jimmy  Griffin 
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As  a  youngster,  I  had  always  admired  my 
brother  Will  a  great  deal.  Will  was  short,  but  he 
was  pleanty  strong  and  a  really  fast  runner  too. 
His  world  was  six  years  ahead  of  mine,  and  some- 
how seemed  profound  and  dynamic,-  though  of 
course,  at  the  time  those  terms  were  a  little  be- 
yond me.  I  remember  sitting  on  the  floor  in  front 
of  the  fireplace,  while  my  father  and  he  would 
talk.  They  would  talk  about  politics,  and  about 
money  and  about  people  we  knew  -  you  know,  the 
kind  of  things  men  talk  about.  Then  they  would 
also  talk  about  growing  up,  about  girls,  about 
values,  about  what  it  means  to  be  a  man. 


Dad's  dark  brown  hair  was  beginning  *to 'thin 
and  turn  grey.  His  face  was  tanned  and  wrinkled 
by  the  sun  and  the  wind.  The  rough  farm  work 
left  permanant  callouses  on  his  hands  -  hands 
that  were  naturally  large  and  had  been  made  strong 
by  years  of  fighting  with  the  soil.  I  loved  the  way 
Dad  could  still  pick  me  up  and  fling  me  into  the 
air,  catching  me  with  those  strong  hands.  I  knew 
then  that  my  father  was  the  wisest  man  in  the 
world,  and  that  I  wanted  to  be  like  him. 

I  remember  one  night  when  he  and  Will  were 
talking  about  the  farm.  "I  figure  -we'll  put  that 
10  acres  by  the  creek  in  rye  again  this  year,"  my 
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fathf.T  said  as  ho  lulled  his  feet  back  from  the 
fire.  "It  S(;(;nis  to  b(;  hardier  than  oats.  It  can 
take  a  lot  more  winter.  The  way  the  winters've 
been  these  last  few  years,  we  need  something  a 
littk;    stronger." 

"Yes,  that's  a  good  idea,  all  right.  The  rye 
really  makes  nice  hay  too  if  we  want  to  keep  the 
cows    off    it,"    said    my   brother. 

"Daddy,  what  makes  rye  able  to  stand  more 
cold  than  oats?"  I  asked,  for  the  two  always 
looked  the  same  to  me  and  I  could  never  tell  them 
apart. 

"Why  can  cats  climb  trees  but  dogs  can't," 
he    popped    back   at    mie. 

"  'cause  cats  have  tobe  able  to  catch  birds," 
I    said    with    authority,    "Dogs    don't." 

"But  aren't  dogs  supposed  to  catch  cats?" 
he    grinned. 

"Oh,  Daddy,  you  always  twist  things  around 
so  you  don't  have  to  answer  me,"  I  accused. 

"I'll  tell  you  why  rye  can  stand  more  cold. 
It's  because  it  has  a  different  cell  structure." 
declared  Will  with  authority.  I  was  rather  awed  by 
this  statement  and  waited  quietly  while  my  brother 
swallowed,  before  he  went  on.  "It  has  to  do  with 
the  chemical  nature  of  the  cell  *walls." 

That  sounded  pretty  good  to  me.  I  just  leaned 
back   and   stared    into  the  fire  as    my  father  was 

do  i  ng . 

"Dad,"  Will  said  looking  up,  "I  really  think 
that  we  ought  to  get  some  Charley's.  You  know, 
they're  supposed  to  gain  weight  a  lot  faster  than 
do  polled  herfords  like  j\ie  have.  A  lot  of  people 
around  here  are  getting  them  now,  and  everybody 
that  has  them  seems  really  satisified.  We  could 
sell  part  of  our  herfords  now  and  use  the  money 
to   buy  Charlays." 

Dad  thought  awhile.  "They  do  seem  to  be  a 
pretty  productive  cow,  but  .  .  .  Its  taken  us  a 
long  time  to  build  up  the  herd  we  have  now.  We 
have  some  really  nice  white-face  in  our  herd,  and 
I'd  really  hate  to  sell  them.  The  herford  is  a 
good  solid  cow  and  has  proved  itself  over  a  long 
t  i  me . " 

"I  suppose  you're  probably  right,"  admitted 
Will,  "but  just  because  they're  newer  around  here 


doesn't  mean  that  Charlays  aren't  good.  Every- 
thing's new  when  its  first  introduced.  Wher 
Johnny  was  born  we  didn't  throw  him  out  into  the 
street   just  because  he  was   new." 

I  had  been  drifting  off  into  another  world  but 
was  startled  at  the  sound  of  my  name  just  in  time 
to  get  the  gist  of  the  crack.  "And  you've  beer 
glad  ever  since,  haven't  you!"  I  quipped.  I  look- 
ed at  my  brother,  glad  that  he  had  brought  me  into 
talk.       It   made    me  feel    important. 

"Biggest  mistake  we  ever  made!"  burst  out 
my  father  and  he  and  Will  started  to  laugh.  When 
I  was  sure  it  was  just  a  joke,  I  started  to  laugh 
with    them. 

For  a  few  moments  we  listened  to  the  fire 
cracklihg  as  the  flames  careened  gently  back  and 
forth  above  the  glowing  embers.  After  a  while  my 
father  rocked  back  in  his  chair,  yawned  and  stret- 
ched, with  his  feet  placed  against  the  hearth. 
"What  do  you  think,  soldier?"  he  flung  at  me  as 
he  tossled  my  hair.  "Have  you  got  any  good  ideas 
about  anything?"  Then  both  of  us  grinned.  He 
winked  and  said,  "I  think  I  heard  a  bear  in  your 
bedroom.  You'd  better  go  check  on  it."  That 
was  his  way  of  ordering  me  to  bed.  I  liked  it  be- 
cause it  gave  me  a  chance  to  talk  back  without 
directly    going    against    him. 

"There's  no  bears  in  a  hundred  miles,"  I  said 
"You  must  think  I  live  in  the  zoo!"  This  was  all 
part  of  a  ritual  that  we  had  developed  over  a  per- 
iod of  time,  and  both  of  us  enjoyed  playing  the 
game. 

Father  and  I  both  got  up  and  left  Will  sitting 
by  the  fire.  Dad  was  always  tired  at  night  and 
liked  to  go  to  bed  early.  Besides,  I  think  he  knew 
how  much  easier  it  was  for  me  to  go  to  bed  if  he 
went  too.  It  would  really  have  been  hard  for  me 
otherwise.  Some  time  later  I  heard  Will's  chaii 
scrape  backwards  as  he  stood  up.  T^en  the  dooi 
slammed  as  he  went  outside.  He  did  that  a  lot 
At  night  he  would  just  go  out  without  saying  any 
thing.  When  he  came  back,  he  would  not  seem  tc 
be  any  different.  When  somebody  would  ask  where 
he  had  been,  he  would  always  say  that  he'd  beer 
out  for  a  short  walk.  Well,  1  sure  didn't  see  wha 
was    so  great  about  walking   out  alone   at  night 
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But  then,  that  was  his  business.  I  gtiess  you're 
just  not  supposed  to  be  able  to  understand  other 
people    too   well. 

Farm  life  went  on  pretty  much  the  same  for 
the  next  couple  of  years.  Oh,  a  few  exciting 
things  happened.  I  broke  my  leg  when  I  jumped 
from  the  barn  loft  and  a  tornado  cut  a  broad  swath 
through  our  woods,  felling  trees  toward  every 
point  of  the  compass.  Will  went  off  to  college 
and  I  missed  him  a  lot.  I  hadn't  thought  that  a 
person  could  miss  being  teased,  but  I  guess  that 
you  miss  whatever  you've  grown  used  to,  unless 
its  too  bad.  VV'H  had  never  really  been  to  hard  on 
me  and  I  was  real  ly  glad  when  he  came  back  again 
■for  visits.  It  was  like  old  times.  He  would  tossle 
my  hair  and  make  a  crack  about  how  big  I  was 
getting.  That  always  made  me  proud  and  I  would 
try  to  impress  him  without  admitting  to  myself 
that  it  was  just  for  his  attention.  One  day,  how- 
ever, I  heard  Mom  and  Dad  talking.  Now  that 
wasn't  unusual,  and  I  would  nave  normally  just 
ignored  it.  But  this  time  their  voices  seemed  dif- 
ferent, a  little  deeper,  a  little  hoaser.  The  door 
to  their  room  was  partially  open,  and  I  could  hear 
quite  well  if  I  listened  closely.  They  were  talk- 
ing about  Will,  and  W'H's  college,  and  about  God 
and  religion.  None  of  these  topics  were  unusual 
around  our  house.  Certainly  all  of  them  would  be 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  normal  day.  But 
this  time  something  strange  was  in  their  voices, 
something  I  couldn't  understand  and  it  bothered 
me.  I  guessed  that's  why  it  stuck  in  my  mind  so 
strongly.  I  didn't  stay  there  very  long  listening. 
It  made  me  feel  guilty  and  sneaky  standing  there, 
straining  my  ears.  So  I  went  outside  to  do  my 
chores.  Will  came  home  that  next  weekend.  We 
spent  all  that  day  cutting  some  trees  which  had 
grown  in  a  fence  row.  It  seemed  as  if  there  was 
always  something  that  had  to  be  done  on  the  farm. 
But  it  was  fun  working  with  Will  and  he  was  sure 
good  with  an  ax.  As  we  walked  home  that  after- 
noon along  the  fence  where  we  had  worked  all  day, 
I  looked  at  the  small  stumps  left  in  the  row.  You 
could  sure  tell  which  trees  I  had  chopped  and 
which  ones  Will  had  cut.  Mine  were  gnawed  look- 
ing with  many  false  cuts  and  chipped  edges.    His 


were  clean,  the  product  of  only  a  few  blows.  I 
wondered  where  he  had  learned  to  use  ati  ax  like 
that. 

"Will,  what  kinds  of  things  do  they  tench 
you    at    college?"    I    asked. 

"They  don't  teach  you  much,"  he  rcjpleid. 
"but  you  do  manage  to  learn  quite;  a  bit  anyway." 

"I  don't  understand,"  I  said,  "How  do  yoLi 
learn    if   they   don't   teach   yoLi?" 

"You   get    it    yourself,    by   reading    books,   by 
studying  and  by  talking  to  people  -  other  students. 
No,    they  don't   teach   yoLi    much." 

"Then  why  don't  you  stay  home  and  read  here 
and  talk  to  Daddy  and  me?  Then  you  wouldn't 
have    to    go   away." 

He  laughed  at  this.  "You  know  why,"  he 
said.  "There's  too  much  work  to  do  here.  I  can't 
take    it    like    you   can." 

In  the  distance  we  could  see  Dad  approacli- 
ing.  He  would  take  over  the  conversation  now,  so 
I    didn't    bother  to   say   any   more. 

"You  boys  did  a  good  job  today,"  he  yelled 
as  he  neared  .  "Are  you  sure  you  don't  want  to 
drop  out  of  school  for  a  while  and  come  work 
with    me.    Will?" 

I  could  tell  Will  was  pleased.  But  then  I  knew 
too  that  Dad  had  wanted  him  to  go  to  college  and 
that  he  couldn't  be  sincere  in  this  offer.  But  still 
the  thought  of  having  Will  home  was  a  really  plea- 
sant one,  so  I  thought  I'd  push  the  idea  for  fun 
anyway. 

"They  don't  teach  him  any  thing  at  that  col- 
lege anyway,"  I  declared.    "Ask  him.  Dad." 

There  was  a  long  silence  and  I  wondered  if 
I'd  said  something  wrong.    Maybe  Will  felt  insulted. 

Finally  Dad  sighed.  "Sometimes  I  really  won- 
der about  that.  Will;  just  what  kind  of  things  they 
do  teach.  Your  mother  and  I  have  read  some  of 
the  books  you've  brought  home.  You  know  there's 
a   lot  in  them   I  don't  agree  with." 

There  was  another  silence.  Just  a  bit  too 
long  of  a  silence  it  seemed.  Dad  bent  down  and 
picked  a  long  seed  stem  from  a  clump  of  bahia 
grass.  Will  was  walking  along  with  h,is  head  down. 
"Son  "  said  Dad,  and  suddenly  I  didn't  feel  at 
all  a'part  in  the  conversation.    He  looked  at  Will. 
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"There  are  a  lot  of  ideas  that  you  will  encounter 
in  school.  Some  of  them  are  obviously  worthless, 
some  have  a  certain  amount  of  merit,  some  per- 
haps, are  really  good.  There  is  a  danger  that  you 
will  be  attracted  to  these  new  ideas  simply  be- 
cause they're  new  and  imaginary." 

"I  think  I'm  pretty  objective  about  things," 
cut  in  Will  "I'm  not  going  to  drop  overboard 
everything  I've  learned  to  believe  in  overnight 
just  because  something  showy  and  imaginative 
comes  along  and  happens  to  strike  my  fnacy.  I've 
got  more  depth  than  that.  But  then  again  I'm  not 
going  to  hold  on  to  something  just  because  I've 
had  it  for  along  time  and  because  it  was  taught 
me  as  a  child.  That's  just  as  stupid.  If  I'm  going 
to  look  objectively  and  rationally  at  the  new  ideas 
I  encounter,  I'm  going  to  do  the  same  with  the  old 
things  I've  learned.  No  double  standard  for  me. 
What  I  want  is  honesty  —  everything  completely 
open   to  be  viewed   for  what    its   worth. 

I  could  feel  a  kind  of  excitement  in  his  words 
that  really  startled  me.  "There  are  a  number  of 
basic  truths  in  life  ..."  began  Dad,  but  he  was 
interrupted    by   Will. 

"That's  just  what  I'm  after  -  truth!" 
Dad  started  again.  "Sometimed  it  requires 
a  great  deal  of  experience,  of  living  to  see  the 
value  in  certain  ideas.  The  things  you  have  been 
taught  have  been  tested  and  proved  over  a  long 
time." 

"But  that  doesn't  give  them  any  more  real 
value."  Will  paused.  "Discovering  new  ideas 
denly  it  was  exciting  to  think,  suddenly  there 
were  many  possibilities  in  life  waiting  to  be  tried. 
It  was  really  an  expansive  feeling,  a  feeling  of 
freedom." 

Dad  cleared  his  throat  and  started  to  snap  a 
reply,  but  caught  himself  and  hesitated.  "I'm  glad 
that  I  did  not  cast  away  the  security  of  the  basic 
beliefs  I  learned  young  in  life.  They  have  been  a 
real  comfort  to  me  down  throught  the  years." 

Dad's  voice  had  a  tone  of  quiet  finality,  and 
I  think  he  intended  this  comment  to  end  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter.  I  too  was  glad  that  we  had 
finished  that  topic,  that  those  two  had  gotten  it 
out  of  their  systems.    I  hated  the  tension  between 
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Dad  and  Will.  It  seemed  so  unnatural.  But  W 
had  one  more  thing  to  say,  softly,  almost  under  \ 
breath,  but  with  a  charge  of  emotion.  "I'm  tir 
of  security."  That  was  all  he  said.  We  walked  i 
quietly  for  a  while,  a  rabbit  jumped  out  of  tt 
fence  as  we  walked  along.  I  pretended  to  sho 
it,  and  we  started  talking  about  hunting  and  thin 
like  that  again.  Everything  relaxed  and  I  felt 
part  of  the  conversation  once  more.  But  the  who 
thing    bothered    me. 

Will  seemed  really  quiet  that  Sunday  afternoc 
as  he  loaded  his  things  into  the  old  car  and  pr( 
pared  to  go.  I  liked  to  help  him  carry  things  ou 
He  would  grab  his  brown  suitcase  in  one  hand  an 
some  clothes  Mom  had  washed  for  him  in  the  othe 
I  would  carry  his  books.  Sometimes  there  woul 
be  four  or  five  of  them  -  heavy  books.  Carryin 
them  made  me  feel  really  "grown-up." 

"It  won't  be  long  before  you're  in  high  schoc 
will  it?"  remarked  Will.  "You  best  enjoy  it  whil 
you're  there.  They  really  try  to  work  you  i 
college." 

Those  days   seemed   so   far  in  the  future, 
really  wondered   if  I  would  ever  be  packing  up 
car  to  go  away  someday.    "You  think  I'll  ever  ge 
to  college?" 

Will  stopped,  "That's  right,  you  said  yo 
wanted  to  stay  home  from  school  forever  and  hun 
rabbits.       i1    forgot!" 

"I    did    not!"    I    shouted. 

Will  chuckled.  "Ugh,  I'm  afraid  you'll  mak 
it." 

Finally  we  got  the  car  loaded.  All  of  u 
came  out  to  see  Will  go.  Dad  shook  his  hand  an 
Mom  kissed  him.  Then  he  slapped  me  on  the  back 
jumped  in  the  car  and  was  gone.  We  all  watche 
as  the  car  disappeared  and  then  turned  to  go  int 
the    house. 

"Its  really  tough  to  watch  him  get  out  on  hii 
own,"  Dad  said  as  he  opened  the  door  and  th( 
three  of  us  went  into  the  kitchen.  "Suddenh 
there's  nothing,  absolutely  nothing  you  can  do  o 
say.      You  just   sit  back  and   watch." 

Mom  smiled,  "Maybe  that's  the  beauty  of  it 
Maybe  that's  what  it's  all  about.  After  all,  we  hac 
18    years." 
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Dad    relaxed    a    little.       "Everything    that's  vague  uneasy  feeling  that  something  wasn't  quite 

learned  in  18  years  can  be  changed  in  just  a  few  right  kept  pestering  me.     I  slipped  away  from  the 

months."  table  where  they  were  drinking  their  coffee. 

"Can  it?"  interrupted  Mom.    "Is  it  really  that  "Johnny,    where   you   going?"   asked  Mom. 

easy  to  cast  off  what  you've  been  brought  up  on?"  "I  don't  know,"  I  said.    "Ateybe  I'll  just  take 

The  tone  of  Dad's  voice  bothered  me.     That  a   walk." 
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Greg  was  already  going  down  the  hill  for  the 
sixth  time  when  he  saw  the  light  from  his  room 
flicker  on  in  his  rear-view  mirror.  Immediately  he 
slammed  on  the  brakes  and  swung  the  car  around 
in  a  frantic  U-turn,  barely  avoiding  the  telephone 
pole  on  the  side  of  the  road.  The  old  VW  whined 
as  it  ground  up  the  steep  grade.  Above  him  the 
dorm  rose  square  and  solid,  the  black  wall  of  its 
side  dotted  with  the  lights  from  a  hundred  rooms. 
Beneath  the  particular  light  that  he  distinguished 
from  the  others  as  his  own,  he  could  see  a  thin 
silhoutte  moving  behind  the  screen  of  Venetian 
blinds. 

That  was  Ernie  all  right!  He  laughed  as  he 
pulled  the  car  into  the  lone  remaining  parking 
place.      That   son-of-a-bitch  will   be   at   his  desk 


typing  before  I'm  out  of  the  car.  He  scooped  his 
books  up  with  one  hand  and  threw  the  door  open 
with  the  other.  As  he  slammed  the  door  shut,  he 
glanced  up  and  saw  that  the  shadowy  figure  had 
moved  over  to  a  corner  and  sat  down.  Greg  grin- 
ned at  his  reflection  in  the  car  window  and,  shak- 
ing his  head,  he  walked  up  to  the  dorm. 

His  grin  disappeared  when  he  stepped  inside. 
That  damned  faded  green  carpet  and  pale  lighting 
in  the  hallway  always  depressed  him,  and  it  de- 
pressed him  even  more  tonight  because  it  remind- 
ed him  he  had  to  study.  He  never  stayed  in  the 
dorm  except  to  study  or  sleep,  for  it  was  the  cam- 
pus joke  to  compare  the  dorm  to  a  prison  cell- 
block  -  if  you  stayed  there  long  enough  you  either 
went  crazy  or  turned  gay.    Greg  had  decided  from 
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his  own  observation  that  it  was  often  the  latter 
alternative.  He  planned  to  move  into  an  apartment 
as  soon  as  he  was  twenty-one,  but  right  now 

He  gave  the  elevator  a  vicious  kick  as  he 
walked  by,  and  the  clang  echoed  hollowly  down 
the  corridor.  The  goddam  thing  was  busted  as 
usual.  He  couldn't  remember  when  it  had  ever 
worked.  That  was  another  gripe  he  had  against 
the  dorm  -  walking  up  six  flights  of  stairs  to  get 
to  his  room.  As  he  trudged  up  the  darkened  stair- 
well, he  cursed  successively  the  President  of  the 
College,  the  architect  of  the  building,  his  British 
Lit  professor,  his  history  instructor,  and  especial- 
ly those  bastards  on  1st  floor  who,  he  decided, 
kept  breaking  the  elevator.  By  the  time  he  reach- 
ed his  own  room,  his  mood  had  passed  from  its 
earlier  sophomoric  jubilance  to  a  stoic  contempt 
for  all  life.  Two  tests  tomorrow!  With  a  bang  he 
kicked  his  door  open  and  stomped  inside. 

Ernie  was  at  his  desk  with  his  back  to  the 
door,  staring  at  the  wall.  From  the  way  he  was 
sitting,  Greg  knew  he  must  have  jumped  when  he 
kicked  the  door.  Flinging  his  books  to  the  floor, 
he  chuckled  under  his  breath  and  flopped  down  on 
the  bed.  He  knew  loud  noises  like  that  scared 
Ernie,  but  he  was  feeling  pretty  obnoxious  at  the 
moment,  and  he  flashed  a  toothy  smile  at  the  back 
of  Ernie's  neck.  Ernie's  voice  broke  the  silence, 
hiph-pitched    and   slightly  hoarse. 

"Well    you    sound    like    you're   feeling   pretty  ■ 
good  tonight,"  he  said  without  turning  around. 

Greg  grunted,    "I  feel  like  shit." 

Ernie  laughed  and  pushed  his  chair  away 
from  the  desk.  He  swung  around  to  face  Greg.  In 
the  light  of  the  desk  lamp,  his  pale  face  seemed 
even  whiter.  He  brushed  a  lock  of  black  hair  out 
as    his   eyes   as   he   spoke. 

'What's  the  matter?         You    wreck    your    car 
again?" 

Frowning,   Greg   shook  his  head. 

"Nothing  so  trivial.  It's  the  books,  man. 
I've  got  two  mid-terms  tomorrow.  Owens  and 
Murphy  are  trying  to  keep  me  out  of  law  school. 
They're  really  screwing  me  over  this  time." 

"So  why  haven't  you  been  studying?" 
Ernie  asked.  "I  thought  you  only  had  one  class 
today," 

"Are  you  kidding?   Study  in  the  daytime?    No, 


It 


man,    I   just  can't  do  it.     I  really  felt  tense  af 
dinner,  so  I  went  over  to  the  gym  and  shot  baskf 

ball.        Then     I     ran     into    Mary    Ann 

"That's   always   trouble,"   Ernie    interrupte 
"I'm  surprised  you're  here  now." 

"Yeah,  can  you  believe  it?    She  told  me  s 
had    to   study."     Greg  gave  him  a  crooked  gr 
"Imagine   that  chick  passing   up  a   chance  to 
me,    to    study!" 

"  'S  hard  to  believe  all  right." 
He  sat  up  on  the  bed  and  glared  at  Ernie  w 
mock   ferocity. 

"Look,   you  dcn't  give  me  any  crap,"     Gr 
said  indignantly.     "Where  the  hell  were  you  an 
way?     I  came  up  here  an  hour  ago  to  study,  a 
the  door  was  locked.     You  know  I  never  carry 
key.      Man,    I    must've  driven  around  the    hill 
thirty  times  waiting  for  you  to  get  back." 

Ernie  shrugged  and  made  a  vague  gesture 
ward  the  wall.    Then,  with  a  nervous  glance  at  t 
window,    he   began   talking. 

"Well,  y'see,  Greg,  I  didn't  mean  to  be  go 
so  long.  I  had  just  stepped  out  for  a  few  second 
but  it  was  so  nice  I  decided  to  take  a  walk, 
really  a  beautiful  night.  You  know,  the  wine 
just  cold  enough  to  make  your  jacket  feel  go( 
and  it's  really  kicking  those  clouds  along,  to 
I  think  there'll  probably  be  a  storm  tonig 
Didn't  you  notice  that  ring  around  the  moon?" 

"No,  I  didn't.  And  I  don't  need  a  weather  r 
port    just    now   either." 

Greg  was  still  kidding,  but  Ernie  didn't  ta 
it  that  way.  His  cheeks  flushed  red,  and  he  sna 
ped  peevishly,  "Well  screw  you  then.  I'm  not  t 
one  with  two  tests  tomorrow.  Maybe  you'd  bett 
start    studying." 

Ernie  always  trembled  wfien  he  got  mad,  a 

Greg  could  see  his  shoulders  were  shaking  sligl 

ly  as  he  turned  back  around  to  his  desk.     On  a 

other  night  he  might  have  apologized  for  cutti 

him   short   like  that,   but  tonight   he   really  didi 

care.    Damn.  Ernie  was  so  temperamental  anywa 

You  never  could  tell  when  some  tiny   little  thir 

would  get  under  his  skin.     He'd  get  excited  ov 

the  stupidest  things,  and  you'd  kid  him  about  i 

and  he'd  act  like  a   spoiled  child.     Well  to  he 

with  his  tender  feelings!     Most  guys  wouldn't  pi 

UD  with  him  anyway!     Greg  remembered  Jeff  tel 
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ing  him  at  the  rirst  ot  the  year  that  Ernie  had  never 
kept  a   roommate  an  entire  term.     Back  then,   his 
answer  had  been  that  he  could  get  along  with  any- 
body.   And  he  could.    But  sometimes Jesus, 

what    a   pain. 

Greg  lifted  his  feet  around  to  the  floor  and  re- 
mained seated  on  the  side  of  the  bed.  Silent,  he 
watched  Ernie  piddling  with  some  papers  on  his 
desk.  His  eyes  began  to  rove  from  one  side  of  the 
room  to  the  other,  and  he  was  struck  as  never  be- 
fore by  the  structured  bleakness,  the  geometrical 
"squareness"  of  it.  it  really  did  remind  him  of  a 
cell  and  all  the  connotations  that  that  image 
brought  to  mind.  At  least  his  side  of  the  room  had 
a  little  color  on  it,  a  few  posters,  part  of  an  Amer- 
ican flag  he  had  found,  and  some  fancy  pillows 
his  mother  had  made.  But  Ernie's  half  was  posi- 
tively sterile,  pale  and  faded  like  Ernie  himself, 
with  only  a  dirty  red  bedspread  and  a  brown  type- 
writer case  to  offset  the  chalky  whiteness  of  the 
walls.  He  really  ought  to  buy  him  a  poster  or 
something  to  put  a  little  life  in  his  side  of  the 
room. 

The  scrape  of  Ernie's  chair  across  the  floor 
brought  Greg, out  of  his  reverie.  Reluctantly  he 
reached  down  to  pick  up  his  literature  book.  As 
a  final  expression  of  his  frustration,  he  slapped 
the  mattress  with  his  clenched  fist  before  cross- 
ing slowly  to  his  desk.  As  soon  as  he  sat  down, 
the  trapped  feeling  crept  over  him  again,  like  an 
attack  of  claustrophobia.  He  opened  his  book  to 
the  section  on  Middle  English  and  tried  to  read, 
but  there  was  a  heaviness  in  his  chest  that  made 
it  difficult  to  breathe,  and  he  kept  taking  in  deep 
gulps  of  air  to  offset  it.  In  between  his  sighs  his 
eye  fell  on  a  passage  describing  how  Chaucer  had 
originally  planned  to  write  120  Canterbury  tales 
but  had  only  been  able  to  complete  22.  That  was 
22  too  many  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  Dis- 
gusted with  the  book  and  himself,  he  shoved  it 
aside  and  pushed  his  chair  away  from  the  desk. 
Turning,  he  saw  Ernie  lifting  his  typewriter  out  of 
its    case. 

"Hey  there,  Ernie  boy,"  he  called,  "what  do 
you   think    you're  doing?" 

He  purposely  gave  his  voice  a  neutral  inflec- 
tion to  see  how  Ernie  would  react.  Whatever  had 
angered  him  earlier  must  have  been  forgotten,  for 


his   response  was  to  smile  shyly. 

"Thought  I'd  work  on  the  old  story  a  little," 
he  said  placing  the  typewriter  on  his  desk.  "I 
got  a  new  idea  for  it  while  I  was  walkina." 

Greg  laughed  quietly  and  rolled  his  eyes. 
Ernie  and  his  story  were  almost  a  legend  in  the 
dorm  now.  He  had  been  working  on  the  thing  since 
his  freshman  year,  but  nobody  had  ever  seen  it 
because  he  kept  it  locked  up  in  a  chest  under  his 
bed.  Speculation  abounded  as  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  story,  speculation  heightened  by  Ernie's 
secretiveness  which  only  added  fervor  to  every- 
one's natural  curiosity.  Some  of  the  jocks,  who 
questioned  Ernie's  masculinity,  claimed  that  it 
must  be  highly  pornographic,  and  they  were  con- 
stantly coming  by  to  harass  him  with  dirty  stories 
that  he  might  find  "useful".  Other's  curiosity 
took  a  less  hostile  bent,  but  everyone  knew  about 
the  story,  and  they  all  tried  to  get  Ernie  to  tell 
them  about  it.  But  to  every  question  his  response 
was  the  same.  He  would  shake  his  head  slowly 
and  with  wide  eyes  declare,  "No,  only  when  it's 
finished.  You  can  see  it  when  it's  finished." 
He  would  say  no  more,  and  after  three  years  of 
this,  everyone  had  just  about  given  up  and  placed 
Ernie's  story  in  a  category  with  the  Sphinx's  rid- 
dle as  an  unsolvable  mystery.  When  he  first  mov- 
ed in  with  him,  Greg  had  tried  to  get  Ernie  to  sub- 
mit the  story  to  the  campus  literary  magazine  on 
which  he  worked.  After  that  failed,  he  had  argued 
that  as'  a  fellow  English  major  and  friend  Ernie 
might  take  him  into  his  confidence  and  let  him 
read  the  story  purely  for  objective  critical  advice, 
but  Ernie  remained  adamant  and  the  subject  was 
dropped.  But  periodically,  when  Greg  was  feel- 
ing contentious,  he  would  raise  the  issue  although 
he  knew  Ernie  was  sensitive  about  it. 

"God,  Ernie,  is  that  still  the  same  story  you 
are  working  on?"   he  asked  and  walked  over  by 
Ernie's  chair.     He  leaned  down  over  his  shoulder,, 
and     Ernie    shifted     uncomfortably    and    remained 
silent. 

"Man,  sometimes  I  wonder  if  you're  ever  gon- 
na finish  that  thing,"  he  continued.     "How  long 

has    it  been three  years?"     He  paused  for  a 

moment  and  then  laughed.  "You  know,  I  never 
thought  of  it  before,  but  you  remind  me  of  that 
auv  in  The  Plaque,  the  one  who  spent  his  whole 
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Iif(;  writmg  and  rewriting  one  sentence.     Is  that  it, 
Ernni?    Are  you  still  on  the  first  sentence?" 

"No,  Goc)  damn  it,"  Ernie  exploded  startling 
Greg,"  I'm  not  like  him.  He  was  a  fool.  I'm 
gonna  finish  my  story,  but  I'm  not  going  to  let 
you  or  anybody  else  tell  me  how  or  when  to  do  it. 
You  can  see  it  when  it's  finished.  Now  leave  me 
alone." 

Whenever  Ernie  cursed  it  meant  he  was  really 
angry,  and  from  the  hard  set  expression  on  his 
face,  Greg  could  see  that  once  again  he  had  touch- 
ed   a    sore   spot. 

"Okay,  okay  Ernie,  sorry,"  he  muttered  and 
retreated  to  his  desk.  Eoy,  Ernie  was  really  bitchy 
tonight  though  he  supposed  it  was  largely  his  own 
fault.  But  hell,  he  had  a  reason  to  be  uptight. 
He  sat  doodling  absent  mindedly  with  his  pen  on 
3  piece  ot  scratch  paper,  drawing  a  stick-picture 
Df  Ernie  hugging  his  typewriter.  He  still  couldn't 
bring  himself  to  open  his  Lit.  book.  He  looked  up 
and  saw  Ernie  lifting  his  typewriter  off  the  desk. 

"Listen,  Greg,"  he  said  as  he  moved  toward 
the  door,"  it  looks  to  me  like  you're  having 
enough  trouble  studying  as  it  is,  and  I  figure  my 
typing  won't  help  any,  so  I'm  going  down  to  the 
study    lounge." 

"Sure  Ernie.  Uh,  thanks,"  he  nodded  mec- 
hanically. His  eyes  followed  Ernie  out  the  door 
and  remained  fixed  on  the  doorknob  when  it  closed. 
He  sat  trance-like  for  a  minute  and  then,  rousing 
himself  with  a  curse,  he  stood  and  gave  the  trash 
can  by  his  bed  a  solid  kick  that  sent  it  sailing 
through  the  air.  It  landed  with  a  crash  in  Ernie's 
chair,  and  he  stepped  over  to  retreive  it.  At  first 
he  hardly  noticed  the  sheaf  of  papers  lying  there 
on  the  desk  top,  but  something  about  them  caught 
his  attention  and  made  him  look  back  again.  He 
stood  staring  for  several  seconds  before  he  could 
bring  himself  to  move.  A  shiver  of  anticipation 
ran  through  him.  Gently,  he  set  the  trash  can  on 
the  floor  and  Lifted  the  papers  to  his  eyes  with 
something   approaching  reverence. 

It  was  incredible!  He  knew  what  it  was  when 
he  saw  the  title  printed  in  bold  black  letters,  but 
he  could  hardly  believe  it.  The  story!  fc""  once 
Ernie  had  slipped  up  and  left  it  unlocked  and  un- 
watched.  He  must  have  gotten  it  out  to  see  where 
he  had  left  off  and  then  simply  forgotten  to  put  it 
back  when   he  went  out.     Suddenly  aware  of  the 


excitement  he  was- feeling,  Greg  laughed  shee 
ishly.  Maybe  it  was  ridiculous  to  get  so  keyed 
over  a  simple  story,  but  then  it  was  Ernie  who  h; 
blown  the  whole  thing  out  of  proportion  with  h 
"I  Spy"  secretiveness.  For  a  moment  as  he  s 
down,  Greg  felt  something  akin  to  a  guilty  co 
science  prick  him,  but  his  curiosity  overwhelm( 
him  and  the  moment  passed.    He  began  to  read. 

After  the  first  few  sentences  he  knew  that  tl 
story  wasn't  going  to  be  too  good.  As  he  coi 
tinued,  it  got  worse.  Two  paragraphs  later  he  re; 
ized  it  was  awful,  and  by  the  time  he  finished  tt 
second  page  he  decided  he  had  had  enough, 
hadn't  expected  the  story  to  be  that  great,  but  t 
surely  wasn't  prepared  for  it  to  be  so  bad. 
uneasy  sickness  began  to  gnaw  at  his  stomac 
and  he  regretted  ever  picking  the  story  up. 
felt  like  he  did  when  he  was  twelve  and  his  m 
ther  found  a  photograph  of  a  nude  couple  in  h 
dresser,  only  this  time  the  thing  exposed  was  n 
his  own  boyish  smuttiness  but  the  utter  nakednes 
of  failure,  dredged  up  and  uncovered  when  it  Wc 
better  left  unseen.  Ashamed  now  and  gratef 
that  he  had  not  be^  discovered,  Greg  reache 
down  to  place  the  papers  back  on  the  desk,  wh( 
the  door  opened  suddenly  and  Ernie  walked  in, 

"Hey,  I  left  my  pen — "  he  began,  and  the 
his  eyes  fell  on  Greg's  right  hand  hanging  ov 
the  white  pages.  Greg  had  jerked  as  the  do 
opened,  but  he  was  too  slow.  He  was  caugh' 
and  he  knew  it.  In  the  abrupt  silence  that  follov 
ed,  Ernie's  gaze  remained  fixed  en  Greg's  han( 
while  Greg  kept  his  eyes  staring  at  a  point  seve 
al  inches  above  Ernie's  head.  Once  Greg  starte 
to  speak,  to  offer  an  apology,  but  then  he  decide 
to  remain  quiet.    At  last  Ernie  broke  the  stillnes 

"Well    I   see   you  found   my  story,"   he  saic 
his    voice    breaking    and    strangely    stilted.      h 
coughed  to  clear  his  throat  and  continued  with 
nervous    laugh. 

"Did  you  read  it?  Think  it's  good  enough  t 
go    in  your  campus   magazine?" 

As  he  spoke,  he  began  shuffling  across  th 
room  toward  Greg,  his  eyes  downcast.  Greg  lool 
ed  at  him  to  try  to  tell  if  he  was  being  sarcasti 
or  serious,  but  hie  couldn't  see  Ernie's  face  an 
and  he  remained  baffled.    Still,  he  could  feel  thi 
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tension   in  Ernie's  voice,   but  before  he  could  ae- 
cide  how  to  answer,  Ernie  spoke  again. 

"Come    on,    you're    the    big    English    critic. 
Surely  you've   got  something  to  say,  a   little  criti- 
cal insight  to  offer.    Or  maybe  just  a  gut  reaction, 
you   know,   first   impressions." 

Ernie's  words  were  beginning  to  come  faster 
now,  and  Greg  sensed  that  he'd  better  say  some- 
thing   to    calm    him   down. 

"Say,  Ernie,  I'm  sorry  I " 

Ernie  shook  his  head  violently.    He  was  stand- 
ing   right    in   front   of  Greg   now. 

"Forget  it,"  he  said,"  forget  that.  It's  the 
story  we're  concerned  about  now.  Us  English  ma- 
jors.   Criticism,  not  apology,  is  what  I'm  after. 

Whatever  was  going  on,  Greg  decided  to  play 
al     g. 

"Okay,  if  you  want.  Well,  I  mean,  the  story 
had  it  strengths  and  weaknesses,  but  I  really 
didn't  read  enough  to  give  you  a  balanced  opinion. 
Seemed  like  what  I  read  showed  real  potential  for 
development    and  — " 

"Bullshit!" 

Ernie  was  staring  at  him  now,  and  he  thrust 
his  face  right  up  into  Greg's.    Greg  had  never  seen 
him  look  like  this  before,  his  face  twisted  with  a 
cold,  ugly  rage,  and  it  intimidated  him. 

"Bullshit,"  Ernie  repeated."  It  stinks,  it's 
lousy,  and  you  don't  have  to  cover  up  with  any 
critical  double-talk  about  "potential".  You 
didn't  read  anymore  of  it  because  it  wasn't  worth 
reading.  I  know  it,  and  you  know  it.  So  why  don't 
you  be  honest  with  me  for  once.  God  damn  it,  if 
it  stinks,  just  say  so,  but  for  Christ's  sake  say 
something!" 

He  was  screaming  the  last  words,  and  as  his 
tirade  ended,  something  inside  Greg  snapped.  His 
own  temper  had  risen  as  Ernie's  fury  increased. 
Hell,  he  was  trying  to  be  nice  and  here  Ernie  was 
screaming  in  his  face.  By  God,  he  didn't  have  to 
take  that. 

"Yeah,  you're  tight,  Ernie,"  he  whispered 
bitterly,  "your  story  stinks.  You  want  the  truth? 
It's  the  worst  thing  I've  ever  read." 

Ernie  was  out  the  door  almost  before  the 
words  were  out  of  Greg's  mouth.  For  several 
seconds   afterward   he  continued   to  glare  at  the 


einpiy  doorway,  as  if  he  were  unawar(>  that  Ernie 
had  left.  Then  with  a  disgusted  snort  he  kicked 
the  door  back  against  the  wall,  and  the  wood 
cracked  under  the  blow.  This  angered  him  even 
more.  He  slammed  it  shut  with  his  right  hand  and 
began  pacing  the  floor  excitedly.  What  a  messed- 
up  night.  His  first  reaction  was  to  glance  at  his 
desk  and  remember  with  dismay  the  two  tests  he 
had  the  next  day.  He  checked  his  watch  and  re- 
assured himself  that  it  was  only  seven-thirty.  It 
seemed  like'hours  had  passed  since  he  first  enter- 
ed the  dorm.  There  was  still  enough  time  to  study 
but  with  that  settled,  his  thoughts  came  back  to 
Ernie. 

Jesus,  they'd  never  fought  like  that  before. 
He  supposed  it  was  all  his  fault.  He  already  re- 
gretted being  such  an  ass  about  the  story,  but 
after  all,  Ernie  had  been  screaming  right  in  his 
face.  He  had  never  seen  him  so  upset.  Of  course, 
he  hadn't  expected  him  to  react  so  violently  to 
somebody  reading  his  dumb  story,  but  then  he 
hadn't  expected  to  get  caught  with  it  either.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  had  never  expected  to  find  the 
damned  thing  lying  around  like  that  in  the  first 
place.  Why'd  Ernie  have  to  leave  it  where  he 
would    see    it  anyway? 

At  this  last  thought  Greg  winced  at  the  per- 
versity of  his  own  rationalization.  Hell,  he  never 
should  have  read  the  story  to  begin  with.  It  was 
obvious  that  Ernie  didn't  leave  it  there  on  pur- 
pose. Damn  it!  The  poor  guy  had  really  been  up- 
set, and  he  was  sorry,  he  really  was.  In  spite  of 
his  weird  habits  Ernie  was  basically  all  right,  and 
he  liked  him.  He  was  a  little  unbalanced  at  times, 
but  — 

Greg  sat  up  suddenly  disturbed.  He  wouldn't 
do    anything    crazy   would    he?      He    hadn't   been 

that  upset?  His  heart  began  pounding  faster,  and 
for  a  moment  he  contemplated  going  after  Ernie. 
But  he  decided  that  would  be  foolish.  Hell,  what- 
ever Ernie  was,  he  wasn't  suicidal,  and  he  felt  a 
little  crazy  himself  for  even  considering  it.  No, 
Ernie  would  be  all  right.  He  was  just  getting  too 
goddamn  excited.  The  thing  he  needed  to  do  was 
to  put  all  this  crap  out  of  his  mind  and  try  to 
start  studying.  He  could  apologize  to  Ernie  later. 
But  Greg  could  not  settle  down.    For  the  next 
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hour  he  sat  staring  at  page  185  of  the  Norton  An- 
thology while  his  mind  raced  from  one  thought  to 
another.     He  was  so  preoccupied  that  it  came  al- 
most as   a  physical   shock  when   he  turned  at  the 
rattle  of  the  doorknob  and  saw  Ernie  walk  through 
the  open  doorway  as   if  he  had  just  gone  down  to 
the  coke  machine.     Without  speaking  he  crossed 
over  to  his  desk  and  sat  down,  his  hands  still  in 
his    coat   pockets.      Greg   swallowed    slowly  and 
blinked  at  the  quiet  figure  across  from  him.     Ig- 
noring his  baffled  stare,  Ernie  smiled  and  cut  him 
off  before  he  could  offer  his  intended  apology. 
"Don't    worry,    I    won't    bother    you.       I    just 
xariB    back  to  pick   up   my  story.     Since  we  both 
agreed    it  needed,    uh,   some  work,    I   decided   I'd 
better  get  on  with  it.    You  just  go  ahead  and  study.' 
He  paused  and  added  as  an  after-thought,  or  per- 
haps an  explanation,    "Everything's  all  right." 

Greg  continued  to  stare  and  then  nodded. 
Amazing!  Evidently  Ernie  just  wanted  to  forget 
the  whole  thing.    Well  that  was  fine  with  him. 

"Sure,  Ernie.  Okay.  But  wait,  why  don't  you 
stay  here  and  I'll  go.  I  should've  gone  toi  the 
library  to  study  in  the  first  place.  I'm  accom- 
plishing absolutely  nothing  here." 

"Yeah,  that's  fine  with  me,"  Ernie  said.  He 
turned  back  to  his  desk  as  if  he  had  dismissed 
the  matter  entirely.  Greg  gathered  up  his  books 
and  moved  toward  the  door.  He  still  couldn't  be- 
lieve things  were  back  to  normal  so  easily.  As 
he  passed  his  desk  Ernie  looked  up  at  him,  and 
for  the  first  time  he  noticed  that  his  hair  was  wet 
and  plastered  to  his  head  and  his  clothes  were 
spotted  with  droplets  of  water.  The  sight  seemed 
to  snap  him  out  of  his  semi-stupor,  and  questions 
began  to  fill  his   head. 

"Say,  where  the  hell  did  you  go  anyway? 
You're    all    wet." 

"I  have  walked  out  in  rain  —  and  back  in 
rain"  Ernie  intoned  solemnly.  "But  don*t  worry 
it's    stopped    now." 

Greg  smiled.  Ernie  always  had  liked  that 
Frost    poem. 

"Yeah,  I  guess  you're  'one  acquainted  with 
the  night'  if  anybody  is,"  he  replied.    "But  where 


specifically  did  you  go,  night-stalker?" 

"I  went  up  on  the  hill  over  by  the  planetar 
ium,  the  one  with  the  pine  grove  on  it.  I've  al 
ways  liked  it  there  because  it's  the  one  plac( 
you  can  go  around  here  and  feel  like  the  rest  o 
the  campus  doesn't  exist.  I  go  there  lots  o 
times  to  think.  Tonight  though  it  was  reallv 
stormy  and  wild.  The  wind  was  blowing  the  rai 
across    the  ground    in  sheets  and  — " 

He  hesitated  and  Greg  said,  "Yeah,  go  on 
And    what?" 

"And,  well  I  was  pretty  upset  after  wha 
happened  so—  I  stood  there  in  the  pouring  rai 
and  shook  my  fist  at  the  sky  and  shouted  one  o 
evening  psalms  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.' 

Stunned,  Greg  was  silent  for  a  moment.  H 
searched  for  something  appropriate  to  say,  but 
all  he  could  think  of  was,  "Which  one?" 

"The    thirteenth." 

From  somewhere  out  of  his  childhood,  th 
words  appeared  in  Greg's  mind.  'How  long  wil 
thou  forget  me,  0  Lord;  for  ever?'  He  smiled  an 
then  chuckled  gently  at  the  image  of  Ernie  shout 
ing  that  in  a  rainstorm  to  a  bunch  of  pine  trees. 

"You  mean  you  still  can  remember  that  damn 
ed  thing?"  he  kidded.  ,"l  thought  you'd  sai 
good-bye  to  all  that  years  ago." 

Ernie  turned  suddenly  in  his  chair.  His  lip 
were    quivering. 

"No,  Greg,"  he  pleaded,  "don't  make  it  i 
joke.  I  knew  you  would  if  I  told  you,  but  don't 
because,    well    because  — " 

He  stumbled  momentarily  and  then  the  word 
came   rushing  out    in  a  torrent. 

"Because  everything's  not  always  so  Go 
damned  funny.  I  mean,  for  Christ's  sake,  some 
times  you  just  can't  laugh  things  off.  Sometime 
you  have  to  stop  and  face  yourself  or  somethin 
inside  you  that's  just  too  dark  to  look  at  for  lone 
and  when  you  look  and  all  you  see  is  emptiness 
then  it's  not  too  funny.  It's  really  not  funny  a 
all.  I  know,  cause  I  wasn't  laughing  on  the 
hill    tonight. 

He  stopped  to  catch  his  breath  and  lookec 
up  at  Greg,  whose  eyes  were  on  the  floor.    Ernie' 
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hands  inscribed  a  vague  arc  through  the  air. 

"And  that's  all  I'm  saying,  Greg,"  he  con- 
tinued softly,"  that  maybe  you  ought  not  always 
laugh,  but  look  sometime,  too.  Because  it  makes 
it  easier  later  on,  when  you  have  to  stop,  when 
you    can't    turn    away." 

His  voice  trailed  off  into  silence.  Greg  stood 
immobile,  afraid  to  disturb  the  stillness  that  fill- 
ed the  room,  but  Ernie  kept  staring  at  him  as  if 
he  expected  some  answer  or  comment.  Greg  said 
nothing  and  with  a  helpless  shrug  Ernie  finally 
turned  away,  seemingly  disappointed.  Damn  itl 
It  was  just  too  much  in  one  night,  first  the  story 
and  now  this,  this  sermon  or  whatever.  He  didn't 
know  what  the  hell  Ernie  was  trying  to  say.  He 
was  so  vague,  almost  crazy.  Maybe  tomorrow, 
after  his  tests.  But  he  had  to  go  now.  He  had  to 
study.  With  a  feeble  smile  Greg  gave  Ernie  a  mock 
salute  and,  turning  on  his  heel,  marched  out  the 
door.  At  the  head  of  the  stairs  he  paused  to  lis- 
ten for  the  sound  of  Ernie's  typewriter,  but  he 
heard    nothing. 

Outside  the  air  was  cold  but  not  unpleasant 
and  Greg  decided  he  would  rather  walk  to  the  li- 
brary than  take  his  car.  He  walked  with  his  head 
down,  thinking  of  everything  and  at  the  same  time 
nothing,  and  let  his  feet  seek  out  the  familiar 
sidewalk  they  had  followed  countless  times  be- 
fore.   The  events  of  the  evening  had  left  him  va- 


guely disturbed,   and   there  was   an   empty  feeling 
in  his  stomach  that  he  could  not  blame  on  his  two 
tests.    It  was  something  else.     It  sat  deep  inside, 
and  he  caildn't  make  it  go  away.     At  the  base  of 
the    hill    he   stopped  and    looked   around,    noticing 
for  the  first  time   how   the   rain   had   given  every- 
thing  a   slick,  damp  look,   as    if  the  campiis  had 
been  dipped    in  black   metallic   paint.      Far  off  to 
his    left    he    saw  Ernie's    hilltop,   the   tips   of  the 
pines    rising   cold   and    lonely    into   the    night   air. 
For  a   moment  he  toyed   with  the   idea    of  walking 
up  there,   but  then   he  rejected   it  as  foolish.      It 
really  was  out  of  the  way.     He  had  never  noticed 
that  before.     "Poor  Ernie,"  he  muttered  absently. 
No,  that  was  wrong,  that  wasn't  it  at  all.     Below 
him  the  lights  from  the  library  burned  yellow  and 
warm      in    the  chilly  darkness   and  reminded  him 
of  the  books  he  carried  under  his  right  arm.     On 
the  step  below  him  he  saw  a  large  rock  and  lifted 
his  foot  to  send  it  rolling  across  the  grass.    "(God 
damn  it,"  he  said  loudly  -  for  no  reason  at  all  - 
then  softer,   "Just  God  damn   it."     He   turned  to 
walk  down  the  hill.     From  over  the  far  hilltop  the 
wind  blew  up  suddenly,  cold  on  his  back.     Over- 
head black  clouds  boiled  across  the  face  of  the 
moon,  and  the  stars  were  slowly  extinguished  one 
by  one,   until  only  the  lights  of  the   library  were 
were    left  burning,   dimmer   no/v    it  seemed,   as   if 
they  too  might  go  out.     Darkness  descended.    He 
hurried   down  the    last   steps   of   the   hillside  and 
then    began    to   run. 


-Rik   Kirkland- 
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